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of his period. A far more valuable piece of evidence
is the contemporary review in The Spectator,
written by Addison himself, which appeared on
December 20, 1711. The boy-author must have
been gratified to find his work bracketed with the
works of Lord Roscommon and of the Duke of
Buckinghamshire, as ' three poems of the same
nature, each of them a masterpiece in its kind'.
Pope's observations are described as ' some of them
uncommon, but such as the reader must assent
to, when he sees them explained with that regularity
and perspicuity in which they are delivered \
Even those which are most known * are placed in
so beautiful a light, and illustrated with such apt
allusions, that they have in them all the graces of
noveltyJ. And Addison acutely notes Pope's
eminent skill in fulfilling his own precept that
* sound must seem an echo to the sense '.

To pass to the Essay from its critics, whether
contemporary or two hundred years after;

First follow Nature, and your judgment frame

By her just standard, which is still the same.

Unerring Nature, still divinely bright,

One clear, unchanged, and universal light,

Life, force, and beauty must to all impart,

At once the source, and end, and text of Art. . . .

Those Rules of old discover'd, not devised,

Are Nature still, but nature methodized ;

Nature, like liberty, is but restrain'd

By the same laws which first herself ordain'd.

This is the central precept of the first part of the
poem, and the harmony of its teaching with the
forces gradually prevailing in the temper and
conduct of the nation should be evident by now.
The nature which Pope bade men follow in the